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‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
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Roe tas ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, Jan. 20, and terminate 
on Saturday, April 26. 

Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, a. 18, at = o'clock, 

Mr. Bonamy Dobree’s prize of 10 guineas for violoncello playing will be awarded 
at Christmas, 1879, to the pupil who may be judged to perform best a studied 
composition and a piece at first sight. 

VIOLIN. 

Mr. W. F, Low’s prize of 10 guineas for violin playing will be awarded at 
Christmas, 1879, to the female pupil who may be judged to perform best a studied 
composition and a piece at first sight. 

Competitors for the Dobree and Low prizes must have been studying in the 
Academy dating from Jan. 20, 1879. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, over Square. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879. A new 
Overture by Defris, and new Gavotte by Giese will be performed by members of 
- Orchestra at the Folly Theatre, this (Saturday) afternoon, Conductor—Herr 
CHUBERTH. 


i DLLE DORA HOLLANDER begs to announce that her 


SOIRKE-MUSIOALE will take place at Park LANE (by kind permission), 
on SATURDAY, 18th inst. Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. 
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\ DME NITA GUZMAN begs to announce that her GRAND 
EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Laneuam HALL, on Monpay, 
20th inst., when the following artists will appear: Vocalists—Mesdames Nita 
Guzman, Lena Law, Catherine Westlake ; Messrs E. R. Tessurun, Fulkerson, 
Prenton, Negroni. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mdlle Bornwitz and Herr 
Hause ; Violoncello—Herr Schuberth, Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. 


DME ZELINI-SAIEGHI has the honour to announce 


that her GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Lan@HamM 
HALL, on Fripay, 24th inst., when she will be assisted by the following eminent 
artists: Vocalists—Mdme Zelini-Saieghi, Zulliani, Lena Law ; Signor Sonti, Mr 
Beckett. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mdlle Antonia Zellner; Violin—Herr 
Otto Booth; Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Conductors—Sir JuLius BENEDICT 
and Herr SCHUBERTH. 


ISS HELEN BERTI begs to announce that her GRAND 
I EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Masonic HALL, Camberwell 
New Road, on TuEsDAy, 28th inst., on which occasion she will be assisted by 
eminent artists and the full orchestra of the Schubert Society (38 performers). 
Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.  President-—Sir Jutrvs Beyepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879.— 
The prospectus will be issued early in February. The Concerts and Soirées of the 
Society afford excellent opportunities for rising artists to make their début, and 
for composers to have their works introduced. Full particulars on application 
to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


BUXTON PAVILION AND GARDENS. 

VACANT, the position of MUSICAL CONDUCTOR of the 

Band of the Buxton Improvements Company, Limited. The engagement is 
chiefly required during the later spring, summer, and earlier autumn months, A 
thorough musician entirely competent to select, arrange, and conduct the band 
morning and evening, and to engage and control the performers is indispensable. 
Apply, stating terms, with references, &c., to Mr F. Mut, Secretary, 
Pavilion, Buxton, Derbyshire, 


A competent ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
a for a Parish Church. Services Choral. Apply, stating particulars, to 
Vicar,” Aldershot, Hants, 























WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
|= DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





| DON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
Director—Mr Jonny Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The SEVENTH CON- 
CERT, on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 15, at Eight o’clock, Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Marriott, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr Barton McGuckin and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under the 
direction of Mr Fred, Walker. Conductor—Mr SipnNEY Nayzor. Stalls, 7s, 6d.; 
Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets to be had at 
the hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 
295, Regent Street. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inelusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
enterany time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, See., Langham 


Hall, W. 
T ITO 
(or MILan) 
Has the honour to announce that he has 
REMOVED HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W., on DECEMBER 21. 


Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 








REMOVAL. 


DiI GIO. RICORDI 


All Sheet Music at half price. 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 
NEW SERIES.—No. 6.] (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 


1. THE Wartcu-Tower: ‘The Past Year at the Theatres;” “The Immortality 
of French Comedy ;” ‘‘ Peace with Honour: George Henry Lewes, Alfred 
Wigan, Brachvogel.” 

2. PorTRAIT OF Miss FowLeER. 

3. THE RounD TABLE: “ Pantomimical,” by Henry J. Byron; “Some Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Alfred Wigan,” by Tom Taylor; ‘‘ Variety with a 
Vengeance,” by E. L. Blanchard; “ the Westminster Play,” by a 
Queen’s Scholar; “‘ A Haunted Actress,” by Arthur Escott; ‘‘Here we are 
Again,” by Henry S. Leigh. 

4, PoRTRAIT OF MR EDWARD TERRY. ; 

5. FEUILLETON: “A Distinguished Amateur,” by Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender 

Hones yo , 

6. NOTES en passant, . os 

7. The Doses in London, the Provinces,j Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York. 

8. “Artist and Artiste,” by Edward Compton. 

9. Echoes from the Green-room, 


London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0. 
“T OVE’S REQUEST.” (Song). REICHARDT. 


In answer to inquiries, Herr REICHARDT begs to acquaint his professional 
friends that no charge is made for the introduction of the above Song in public 
concerts, &c.—3, Rue du Pont de Service, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
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THE 


“CHAMPION BRASS & MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.” 


52, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Nov, 23, 1878, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


be consequence of the enormous increase in the circulation 

of the “ OHAMPION JOURNAL,” my present business premises are inadequate 
for the requirements of the same. I have therefore made arrangements to 
conduct my business, after this date, from the above address. I have 

eat pleasure in making this announcement, as I am confident that it 
will be fully appreciated by my customers, and will be of the greatest advantage 
to them, from the position being more central, which will greatly facilitate the 
despatch of business. It will also enable me in the future to cater even more 
successfully (if possible) than I have hitherto done for those who honour me with 
their patronage. I have endeavoured, and with great success in past yevrs, 
to oblige and please my customers, and, in soliciting your continued support, 
beg to assure you that every order I may be favoured with will receive the 
most prompt attention, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

R, SMITH, 
‘Champion Brass Band Journal” Office, 
52, New Bond Street, London. 






Now Ready, in 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
PART V. or 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Epitrep sy GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 











(‘Ferrarese del Bene ” to ‘‘Guitar”). 








MAOMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 













“LITTLE BOY SAILOR.” , 
GEM OF THE SEASON. 


“ Little boy sailor, with jacket of blue, 
Fond hearts at home have been thinking of you ; 
Dreaming the long nights and thinking all day 
Of a little boy sailor while he was away.” 






7 ** 







OHAPPELL & Co., New Bond Street. 24 Stamps, post free. 









ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





REMOVAL. : 
R WILBYE-COOPER begs to announce his Removal to 
20, Warwick Road, Nerth Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, where his VOCAL 
a aaa be resumed early in January, and where all letters should be 
addressed. 





ASCHER’S “ALICE,” and ‘SOUVENIR DU PASSE.” : 
ISS NINA BRUNEL will play Ascaer’s popular Solo 
on “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and his “SOUVENIR DE 
PASS,” on Jan. 27 next, ata grand concert in Cannon Street Hotel. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ R JAMES SIDNEY will sing, by desire, the popular 


Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Leeds Masonic Hall 
Concert, Feb. 19th, 1879. 








“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Icnace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by “(A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrIQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the CounrEss 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”— Sunday Times. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... oe | 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sungby Mr. E.Lioyp ... ... ose wwe 48, 
“ HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WitFrorD MorGAN ... oe oe aa: OE, 
“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss EpIrH WYNNE... ... 48. 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILFORD Mor@AN... 4s. 





“BY THE SEA.” Sung by MdmeTReBELI1 se... soe ooo oe 48. 
“I WOULD BE A BOY AGAIN.” Sung by Signor Forr ... 0 ane aes 48 
““ENGLAND’S RAMPART.” Sungby Mr Lewis Tuomas ... 1... 48, 
SEMEN ES MOU oy sons, aes: aes ak aeeeteg 
Ri Ce OE AERP ones sas ess cabs nec, 
RWCORDI (‘‘ Memories”). Romanza. Parole del Signor 

ANGIOLINI. Musica di IsiporE pk Lara. Price 4s, London: DUNCAN 


Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 
“MHE HAPPY HOME.” Duet for Two performers on one 


Pianoforte. Composed by F. WEBER (Organist, German Chapel Royal 
St James’s). Price 5s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btreet- W. 








Just Published, 


“ TU MAMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvrer Banu. 
rice 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street 

C Where may be obtained, composed by Lurar Bap, Ys 

ie LA NUIT SUR LE LAO” (“INTORNA AL LAGO”) ask ot oa 

LEAVES OF AUTUMN” + 4s. | “FAIR WAS MY LADY”  .., 4s, 





“ A DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
JoANNA ENRIQUEZ. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle.”—Pictorial World. 











“A DREAM WISH.” 
“ 4 DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 


Barnes, Music by M. Brer@son. Sung with distinguished success 
at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davisox | 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 












“aes SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
““SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prov. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo.; 244, Regent Btreet, W. 












“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
ERGSON’S “SERENADE* MORESQUE,” sung every 


evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert 
(by Miss Percy), is published, price~4s.,,by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


EW SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
Mannina@. Price 3s. Composed by F. Von Lesen. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
























SONG FOR CHRISTMAS, 
* GLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” Christmas 
\) Pastorale. Song for Mezzo-Soprano, Poetry by the late Father FaBER, 
Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 3s. 











SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Be haa CHRISTMAS ROSE.” Song. Poetry by Miss M. 
A. StoparT. Music by LoveLL Putiurps. Price 2s, 6d, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? | 


(Son@), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lid, 
Price 4s. 
Londen : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a cong of 
more than usual interest, as it appeals to the sympathies of the musician as weil as 
theamatear. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the obbligato instrument, and the accompaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic combinations, form a complete and charming com- 
position. It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with safety recommend 
it as worthy a place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
Pictorial World, 


































“MY LOVE AND I.” 
“PY LOVE AND I.” Song. The Words by Grarimna 


OHANTER. The Music by F, NkatE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, yrs Street, W. Where may also be obtained, com 
by F. NeaLE, “GRANDFATHER'S OHAIR” (Song), words by F. EB. 
EATHERLY ; price 4s. 
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AUTOCRITICAL NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN A FOG.* 
(Concluded from page 5. ) 
3. 

That the longest railway journeys are far from being the most 
fatiguing is a fact I have just proved by experience. I had to 
leave Birmingham at one in the morning; I stopped from two till 
a quarter past three at the Rugby station, and in weather so 
exquisitely bad that you might have made two out of it, as the 
Berliner says—and tempaccio sceleratissimo, the Florentine—I 
reached my apartments, which I found so cold, from the absence 
of a fire, that I yearned for the comfort of the railway carriage 
again. Morpheus impetuously demanded his tribute; German 
begging letters at nine o'clock took care it should not be a very 
liberal one. Yes, my dear Herr Senff, a man’s countrymen abroad 
might well-nigh drive all love of travelling out of him! As you 
are aware, I have been accumulating for some years a collection of 
odiously burlesque “ Incongruities,” of which the post everywhere 
makes me a present, and I intend one day bequeathing them to 
some editor at a loss to find matter for his “ Varieties,” “Sharps 
and Flats,” and so on. He would find some splendid gleanings. 
My good humour and nervous freshness were gradually restored 
by cold water and hot tea, and I had every reason not to be dis- 
satisfied with the way my Recital went off. ‘Ihe public was more 
numerous and very friendly. Nothing, perhaps, is better calculated 
to exemplify my success than the solemn oath impetuously taken 
in the artists’ room at the conclusion of the concert by a competent 
musician (was it not Herr Wilh. Ganz?), that I was: “of all living 
chapelmasters the first pianist, and of all contemporary pianists 
the best conductor.” Ambition, what more dost thou desire ? 

But I felt almost more delighted by the applause bestowed on 
certain novelties than by this “personal triumph.” After 
Schumann’s Symphony, dedicated to Liszt, which was no less 
successful than on the evening of my first appearance, the audience 
were especially pleased ‘with certain Lisztiana not dedicated to 
Schumann: “ Feux follets,” the fifth of the great twelve Studies, 
which I played here for the first time, the so gracefully refined 
“ Valse-Impromptu” in A flat major, and the eighth “ Hungarian 
Rhapsody.” May I beg you, respected Herr Senff, not to correct 
eighth into second, because you did not publish the former: do not 
imitate the late Heinrich Schlesinger in Berlin. If, for instance, 
mention was ever made in his periodical, the Echo, of any concert 
at which the pianist had sighed through a Notturno by Chopin, it 
was not on any account allowed to be any but the ninth or tenth, 
that is: one of the two in Op. 32, which was included in Schlesinger’s 
own catalogue. Even less scrupulous than Schlesinger was Julius 
Schuberth, of New York, also dead and gone, in his doings, which 
we at a distance could not so easily control. Three years ago I 
came across there a “ Deuxiéme” (in very little print) ‘“ célébre 
Quintetto” (in gigantic letters) “pour Piano, deux Violons, Xc., 
par Robert Schumann.” On looking at the thing inside, what did 
I find? An arrangement, by no means badly executed, of that 
unfortunate Concerto for four Horns with Orchestral Accompani- 
ment of which, as we know, the clever little man made such a 
muddle. I might take this opportunity of protesting against the 
recent flattering abuse of my name by Herr Schuberth’s successors 
ip announcing me as the revisor of their edition of Chopin. But, 
were I to enter into details on this subject, I should be compelled 
to let loose such a brood of protests that we should completely 
lose sight of the theme of my gossiping communication. So 
revenons a nos moutons. 

A very favourable reception was accorded likewise to Rhein- 
berger’s Toccata in G minor, Op. 12, so interesting both contra- 
puntally and as regarded from a technical point of view for the 
plano, a Scarlatti-redivivus, so to say, and even still more favour- 
able was the reception of Tschaikowsky’s Suite of Variations, Op. 
19, No. 6. This young master (formerly a pupil of Anton Rubin- 

stein’s, and then for many years professor of composition in the 
Imperial Conservatory of Moscow, a post which his bad health 
compelled him very recently definitely to give up), who increases 
in Importance with every fresh work, is a genuine “ tone-poet,” sit 
vena verbo. His new Stringed Quartet in E flat minor, his second 
Symphony, and his Orchestral Fantasia, “ Francesco da Rimini,” 





* From the Signale, 
_ t “Dur und Moll,” the heading of a column of miscellaneous paragraphs 
in the Signale, 











trnly delighted, nay, intoxicated, my tolerably used-up ears by 
their freshness, power, depth, and originality. Four years ago, 
impelled thereto by a performance of Glinka’s Life forthe Czar in 
Milan, I expectorated, in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung (May, 
1874), my conviction of the death agony of Italian, and the birth 
of Russian, or, if the reader prefers it, Slav music, which latter is 
destined to fill up the gap created in the history of music by the 
dying out of the former, and I mentioned the hopes to be based 
upon the development of Tschaikowsky’s powers. These hopes 
have been completely realized, and I have the pleasure of being 
able to point to a second genial tyro holding about the same rela- 
tive position as regards Tschaikowsky as the latter does towards 
Glinka, the father of Russian music. This is Herr Rimsky- 
Korsakoff of St Petersburgh, whose Programme-Symphony (in 
four movements), Antar, a magnificent tone-painting, announces 
another fone-poet. You would like to know, would you not, 
respected Herr Senff, what I mean by this expression? It is not 
easy to satisfy you off-hand, while for a long disquisition I have 
no time, and your paper has noroom. A _ tone-poet is, above all 
things, a romanticist, who, however, if he develops into a genius, 
may become, also, a classic, as, for instance, Chopin. Among 
the younger tone-poets, I reckon, for example, Edward Grieg and 
Hans von Bronsart. Directly the latter’s pianoforte fantasia, 
“ Melusine ” (after Schwind’s pictures), and a Pianoforte Ballad 
have been published by Breitkopf and Hiartel—as there is 
reason to believe they very shortly will be—we shall be able to speak 
more fully on this head, but not sooner, since to understand and 
enter into it, the reader requires positive materials, accessible to 
him. Otherwise there is a risk, with no result save the paving 
of the way for fresh misapprehensions, of zsthetecising till all is blue 
or foggy-grey. One word more: Master Anton, as you know, is 
in the habit of saying: Music is an aristocratic art. A tone- 
poet is naturally an aristocrat par excellence; the ennobling 
particle has nothing to do with the matter. Ceterwm censeo, that 

the best original music, and, as the music of the present day is 
German, the best German music—if we leave out of consideration 

that of the very first men, Brahms and Raff—is fabricated in St 

Petersburgh and Paris (Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Massenet, and Delibes). 

Hans von Butow. 
sg 
MEYERBEER. 

Under the heading: “Zum Tage,” the Neue Berliner Musik- 
seitung, of the 2nd inst,, makes the following pertinent observa- 
tions :— 

‘*We lately had occasion, when speaking of Bauernfeld’s verses 
on Wagner, to express our indignation at the shameful manner in 
which eminent men are frequently attacked by hole-and-corner 
critics, or persons who are opposed to them on principle, or fail to 
understand their labours. When such attacks are made upon artists 
still living, the latter can, at least, if requisite, take steps to defend 
themselves ; but it is not permissible thus to insult the memory of 
great men, of whom we must confess, no matter what our particular 
views may be, that they were an honour and a glory to German art, 
and consequently to the German people. Very recently, however, the 
critic (?) of a Wiesbaden paper had the audacity to call Meyerbeer’s 
musico-dramatic creations : ‘operatic monstrosities’ (‘ Afteropern ’) 
‘of the late Jacob.’ What man who truly loves art does not feel his 
blood boil at this miserable insult to a composer to whom we are 
indebted for the Huguenots and the music of Struensee! Meyerbeer 
rendered most incalculable service to the development of opera. 
He was, likewise, a reforming genius, whose influence none of his 
contemporaries have been ablecompletely toescape—no, not even Wag- 
ner himself, though Wagner may afterwards have walked in his own 
peculiar path. For pregnancy of dramatic expression, and for having 
modernised instrumentation, Meyerbeer did so much that his name 
will remain indelibly and gloriously associated with the history of 
opera. The non-recognition of these services, however, gives no 
one a right to run down in so flippant and thankless a manner the 
memory of one who for a generation was among those who swayed 
the lyric stage of all countries. Never would anything of the sort 
be possible in France, as it is among us. On the other side of the 
Vosges, every artist of merit, if not always admired, is at any rate 
respected.” 








Havanna.—Thanks to the energy of Sig. Muzio as conductor, the 
Italian season has hitherto been successful at the Teatro de la Paz. 
Il Barbiere, Il Trovatore, La Sonnambula, and Poliuto, were followed 
by La Forza del Destino, which is to be succeeded by Ji Guarany. 
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TOUCHING THE QUESTION RAISED BY SIR GEORGE 
BOW YER. 


‘6 Fille de la douleur Harmonie ! Harmonie ! 
Langue que pour l’ Amour wmventa le genie ! 
Qui nous vins d’ Italie et qui lui vint des cieux ! 4s 


So sang Alfred de Musset, and his song was true, as well as 
beautiful, for Italy was the birthplace of Music. Yes! she was 
her birthplace, and may even have been her cradle, but no sooner 
were the Divine young Art’s glorious pinions full grown than she 
soared away from the sunny South, never to return. 

It seemed as if the old idea of Italy being the home of Music 
were extinct. A recent controversy, however, shows that it still 
possesses enough vitality to wag its tail about as prettily as would 
an exhausted whale left by the receding tide high and dry on 
the beach. 

Dr Hans von Biilow, as we all know, is in the habit of frequently 
emitting some witty, terse, and opportune reflection upon all sorts 
of musical matters; therefore when the Pall Mall Gazette lately 
brought to light something of the learned Doctor's quite as sage 
and inspired as usual, we were not surprised ; it was no more than 
we expected of him. It appears that he said: “ Music was only 

roduced in the lands where the sun shone and the grape ripened.” 
This sounds very well, but in reality it is quite senseless. That 
very sun (when it shines to the extent of making the grape ripen) 
is entirely inimical to the musical fruit. Music is pre-eminently 
the art of the imagination, and where imagination is, there will 
Music also be. The lands of sunshine and cloud, of summer and 
winter, of dark forest gloom or mountain mist, the lands of mys- 
tery and poetry, the lands, in fine, where strong Nature, frowning 
terribly sometimes, as well as smiling, makes man deep, wondering, 
feeling—these are the lands of song. 

The Rhine and Danube make a rough division of the wine- 
drinking from the beer-drinking countries. On which side of 
these rivers does Music abide? Perhaps, however, this is a ques- 
tion which Dr von Bilow would scarcely be tempted to treat 
fairly, for he has a strong prejudice against beer-drinking. 
We see the result of Italy’s continually glaring sun in the 
productions of her children. One cannot help observing in 
. * * * « * * * * * 
how monotonous the rhythm of their compositions almost invari- 
ably is, how utterly devoid of rich and fanciful modulation. What 
have they to say in their music? Nothing. Do we ever find the 
prophet, so to speak, that highest and most wonderful type of the 
composer, amongst them? No. By the aid of a few musical rules, 
they spin out some vulgar melody until we are sick of hearing the 
senseless twaddle. Sometimes they come out with something in- 
genious, like the celebrated (!) quartet in Rigoletto, but utterly 
trivial at the core. All this is a direct result of the Southern 
climate. An Italian sees the landscape about him with such dis- 
tinctness that there is absolutely nothing for his imagination to 
feed upon. Now painting is an objective art, an art of the obser- 
vation. These hot, clear, sunny climates, therefore, produce great 
painters. Italy, especially, has done this, and that Italy is the 
chosen home of painting nobody can deny. Or think only of 
Murillo, Velasquez, Morales, Ribera, or, coming to more recent 
times, Fortuny ; but where are Spain’s musical composers? And 
yet where else does Dr Hans von Biilow’s port and sherry come 
from ? 

As for the musical-education-in-England question, Sir George 
Bowyer can surely not be blind to the fact that Macfarren and 
Sterndale Bennett are worth all the Italian school put together, 
and England is yet but a child in such matters. Finally, the work 
of Young Italy, as experienced a month or two ago at the Troca- 
déro, is a preposterous mixture of vapid, not to say drivelling, 
vulgarity and stupidly aimless cacophony. jp olka. 


[The remarks of }Dofkaw are more or less incisive, but, being as 
yet in his teens, he is hardly fit to wear the Judge's wig and 
ermine, or to sit as Chancellor over the realm of music. The 
quartet in Verdi’s Rigoletto is a masterpiece of construction and 
expression, realising all the dream of Wagner, and idealizing it 
with a flow of exquisite melody which is one of the gifts denied 
by Heaven to that otherwise extraordinary genius. We were not 
at the Trocadéro.—Disblep Peters. ] 





SOMETHING NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
La Grice de Dieu, on which is founded the 
libretto of Linda di Chamounix, was recently 
revived at the Théatre de la Gaité, Paris, and. a 
short time since, Miss Leonard, likewise, played in 
an English, or rather American, version, entitled 
The Pearl of Savoy, at the Court Theatre. The 
following, according to M, Vitu, are the circum- 
stances to which it owes its existence. About 
1832, Mdlle Loisa Puget, a charming young lady, 
was all the rage in the French capital. She com- 
posed and published many popular romances. She 
sang, too, not a few of them herself. She pro- 
. duced, moreover, at the Opéra-Comique, in 1836, 
a one-act trifle entitled Ze Mauvais Geil, with Ponchard and Mad. 
Damoreau-Cinti in the two principal characters. The words for 
the songs were furnished by M. Gustave Lemoine. In 1840, 
Mdlle Puget published a romance entitled “La Grace de Dieu.” 
The first verse, whence the drama was taken, runs thus: — 
“Tu vas quitter notre montagne 
Pour t’en aller bien loin, hélas ; 
Et moi, ta mére et ta compagne, 
Je ne pourrai suivre tes pas. . 
Les filles que Dieu vous envoie, 
Vous les gardez, gens de Paris ; 
Nous, pauvres méres de Savoie, 
Nous les chassons loin du pays, 
En leur disant adieu ! 
A la grice de Dieu!” 
The success of this lacrymose idyl surpassed expectation. The 
favourite melody was heard in every drawing-room, at every 
concert, in every family circle, and even, under the form of a 
quadrille at every ball. Managers could not neglect such an 
element of prospective success, and accordingly M. d’Ennery, in 
conjunction with M. Gustave Lemoine, who had meanwhile 
become Mdlle Loisa Puget’s husband, resolved to dramatise the 
Savoyard Elegy which had thus permeated France. 


eS 


AUS LEIPSIC. 
(Extract from a Private Letter. ) 


poke ae You will be glad to hear that our respected and 
genial friend, Mdlle Dora Schirmacher, is attracting especial atten- 
tion, and meeting with the appreciation due to her talent. She 
played at the last concert of chamber music, and was one of its 
principal attractions. The critic of the Leipziger Tageblatt speaks 
of her in terms of high praise. Among other things, he says :— 

‘‘That such was yesterday the case ” (namely, the fact of greater 
prominence being given to the piano as a solo instrument), ‘‘ we owe 
to the co-operation of Mdlle Dora Schirmacher, formerly a pupil of 
the Conservatory here. She played Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions in C minor. The task imposed upon the executant is no 
light one. The more rapidly one mood gives place to another, the 
greater is the demand made on the susceptive faculties of the inter- 
preter. In this respect Mdlle Schirmacher’s performance assuredly 
deserves the highest commendation. Nothing of what does not lie 
without her individuality did she deny us. That she cannot always 
command the expression of virile strength is not astonishing. But 
though it was even in this work evident how considerable her 
powers of execution already are, she was able to display them even 
more favourably in the pianoforte part of Mendelssohn’s Quartet 
(Op. 3), in B minor. The freedom with which she surmounted the 
most trying difficulties deserves especial praise. Of the very 
liberal applause, Mdlle Schirmacher, who was admirably supported 
by Herren Réntgen, Thiimer, and Schroder, may claim a large 
share.” 

—— 
MRS ASHDOWN. 

In our impression of November 30, 1878, we had to announce, 
with sincere regret, the death, at Wimbledon, of Mrs Henry Parry. 
Scarcely five weeks have elapsed since then, and now we have to 
record that of Mrs Ashdown, wife to Mr Edwin Ashdown, of 
Hanover Square, a lady equally esteemed for her amiable qualities. 
Mrs Ashdown died, suddenly, at Hendon, on Friday, 3rd inst. Her 
loss will be deeply felt, not merely by her own immediate circle of 
friends, but by the poor of the neighbourhood, to whom she was a 
great and constant benefactress, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


At the Grand Opera, the year has not ended as pleasantly as 
could be wished. The two-act novelty, La Reine Berthe, words 
by Jules Barbier, music by Victorien Jonciéres, has failed to realize 
expectation. It was produced on the 22nd December. 
Berthe au grand yied—* Berthe with the large foot ”—a nickname 
given her because one of her feet was larger than the other—has 
come to France to wed Pépin le Bref. But she is exposed to 
many trials. She has a waiting-woman named Aliste, of ambitious 
disposition, who manages to take her place while she seeks refuge 
in a cottage, the proprietor being, according to M. Barbier, a Wood- 
cutter, but according to the old legend, a Huntsman.  Aliste’s 
perfidy, however, is discovered and the lady restored to her high 
position. The music is not equal to that of the composer's 
Dimitri. There is, indeed, very little in it to greatly extol, but, while 
manifesting their dissatisfaction with a vigorous frankness not 
often displayed at the Grand Opera, the audience did not include 
the singers in their displeasure. This was only just, for all, 
without exception, worked zealously to achieve success. Mdlle 
Daram was called before the curtain at the termination of the 
opera, one of those who, from the manager's private box, ap- 
plauded her most heartily being Mdme Christine Nilsson. The 
scenery is beautiful and appropriate, The ballet of Yedda will, 
it is hoped, be produced on the 6th inst. There are to be four 
masked balls this season ; the first on Saturday, the 25th January. 

At the the Opéra-Comique, Mdlle Cécile Mazéray has been 
successful as Catarina in Les Diamants de la Couronne. She is 
rapidly becoming a great favourite. M. Heyberger has resigned 
his post of chorus-master at this theatre that he may devote him- 
self entirely to the Société des Concerts, and to his Sol-fa Class at 
the Conservatory.—-Les Amants de Vérone did not prove a good 
speculation at the Ventadour. M. Capoul was considerably out of 
pocket, in consequence of which the Minister of Fine Arts has 
allowed him 40,000 francs out of the balance of 130,000 left from 
the old grant to the defunct Théatre-Lyrique. As regards the 
Théatre Ventadour itself, and its transformation into a banking 
establishment, all sorts of reports are circulated. One was to the 
effect that the City of Paris owned the land on which the edifice 
stands, and in virtue of this ownership possessed the right, which 
it meant to exercise, of forbidding that the edifice should be 
devoted to any use save that it had hitherto served. Another 
affirmed that Sir Richard Wallace had determined to cut the 
Gordian knot by purchasing the building out of his private 
purse and presenting it to the Municipality.—Les Brigands was 
vroduced on Christmas day at the Gaité, with additions, musical, 

erpsichorean, and decorative. Under the first of the three 
categories may be mentioned a “Malaguefa,” borrowed by 
M. Offenbach from Maitre Peronilla, one of his failures, and 
sung by Mdme Peschard, who plays the chief character.—LZa 
Grande Duchesse is still running atthe Bouffes Parisiens.—The poem 
chosen by the Institute to be set by competitors for the Rossini Prize, 
bears the title of Za Fille de Jaire, and is from the pen of M. 
Paul Collin, who carries off from more than one hundred can- 
didates the 3,000 francs awarded to the successful author under 
the great musician’s will. Vieuxtemps has returned to Paris for 
the winter, after spending six months in Brussels, where he 
holds the appointment of chief professor of the violin in the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, 


(Je 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA AND MR GYE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Standard,” ) 

Sir,—Now that the grave has closed over the lamented lessee of 
Covent Garden Theatre, it is right and proper to do justice to the 
living, while showing respect for the dead, 

In the memoir of Mr Gye that appeared in your columns of last 
week the writer stated that ‘‘Sir Michael (then Mr) Costa insisting 
upon no one entering the music-room without his express permission, 
the lessee had no alternative but to accept the conductor's resigna- 
tion.” This is not the true version of facts, and it is due to so dis- 
tinguished a musician as Sir Michael Costa to give a denial to the 
assertion, Sir Michael resigned, firstly, because Mr Gye insisted 
on having two conductors, which was pointed out to be an erroneotis 
course, on the same ground that no good trained soldiers could be 
led by two different commanding officers; and, secondly, because 
Mr Gye got rid of the best musicians in the band, to which Sir 





Michael objected in the true interests of the lessee. Whatever may 

be said to the contrary is incorrect, and these few lines should 

appear in justice to the renowned conductor. If it isasked, ‘* What 

authority is Dr Fowle on the point?” I reply that I have made my 

statement on the highest authority possible. | T. Luoyd FowLe. 
9, Newburgh Place, Winchester, December 10, 1878. 





(To the Editor of ‘* The Standard.” ) 


Sir,—Dr T. Lloyd Fowle has thought proper to contradict a state- 
ment I made to the effect that before the rupture between Mr Gye 
and his conductor, in 1869, amongst other restrictions the latter 
wished to impose, ‘‘Sir Michael (then Mr) Costa insisted upon no 
one entering the music room without his permission.” The writer 
continues that his reply to those who say ‘‘ What authority is Dr 
Fowle on the point ?” is that the contradiction is made ‘‘ upon the 
highest authority.” Under these circumstances it is necessary that 
I should give high authority for what I stated, and this I derive 
from a copy of 14 articles of agreement, written on stamped paper, 
and sent by Mr Costa from 59, Eccleston Square, on the 20th 
January, 1869, to Mr Gye. Article 10 secks to provide that ‘‘ No 
person shall be present in the room during the pianoforte recitals 
other than the artists actually engaged therein.” In answer Mr 
Gye wrote from Springfield House, Wandsworth Road, on the 22nd 
January, and, with reference to this matter, said: ‘‘ Article 10, I 
never knew strangers to be present at pianoforte rehearsals, except 
the relations of the artists. I never, as a rule, allow strangers to be 
present, as you know ; but still I will not place myself in a position 
to be debarred from taking a friend into the room, should I at any 
time by chance wish todo so. Such a thing can hardly be expected.” 
I referred to this simply as a specimen of the terms which Mr Costa 
sought to impose upon Mr Gye with—as Mr Gye firmly believed to 
the end—the deliberate object of bringing about a separation. 

December 12. THe WRITER OF THE MEMOIR. 


(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Standard.” ) 


Smr,—Dr Fowle sets forth in his letter on the subject of the dif- 
ference between Sir Michael Costa and Mr Gye, published in 7'he 
Standard of to-day, that no orchestra can be fitly conducted by two 
conductors, just as ‘‘no good trained soldiers could be led by two 
different commanding officers.” Dr Fowle is apparently under the 
impression that the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera is directed 
by two conductors conducting at the same time. This would 
doubtless give awkward results. As a matter of fact, however, 
each of the two conductors of the Royal Italian Opera has his own 
appointed opera, and the orchestra of that establishment, in spite of 
Dr Fowle’s pretended analogy, is well known to be one of the finest 
in Europe. An AMATEUR, 


Arts Club, December 12. 





SONG, TO F———* 
The lyre whose strings to wat are strung 
Can steel men’s hearts for battle’s strife ; 
Or, when its softer chords are rung, 
Can give our gentler passions life, 
And render all our anger mute} 
| While minstrelsy can fill the air 
With such sweet trillings of the flute 
As make the nightingale despair. 


But had I music’s sweets for choice, 

Not mine the choice of lyre or flute— 
But the full cadence of thy voice 

Should swell the murm’rings of my lute: 
Our song for burthen love should bear, 

To pass the sunny hours away,— 
And when at last night should appear, 

We'd charm the darkness into day! 





* Copyright, C.R. 





Moscow.—At the performance of Amleto, Mdme Albani was 
wonderfully successful, especially in the fourth act. Sig, Padilla 
was Amleto ; Signora Mantilla, the Queen; Sig. Pavani, Laertes ; 
Sig. Ordinas, Claudio ; and Sig. Ghilberti, the Ghost, The mise-en- 
scene threw that of St Petersburgh completely into the shade, Sig, 
Bevignani officiated as conductor, 
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MR IRVING AND HAMLET. 


Only on rare occasions does the playgoer learn the full power of a 
stage representation to warm and rouse. We are accustomed to take 
our stage pleasures like all other pleasures, ‘‘ moult tristement,” 
according to the often-quoted description of Froissart. Now and then, 
however, comes an occasion which shows us what sort of influence it 
is possible for the stage to exercise over the least passionate natures, 
and which teaches us why legists, in all ages, have been afraid to 
leave stage representations free from all sort of control. In cases of 
this kind the spectators are not seldom elevated into a position 
almost akin to that of actors, and the ball of sympathy is bandied 
about from the stage to the body of the house, and thence back again 
by an electrical process. Such an occasion arrived for a large and 
zealous school of playgoers when Mr Irving commenced at the 
Lyceum a career as manager that seems likely to fix an epoch in 
English histrionic history. So much of interest, importance, and 
value is there in connection with the occasion, that it is not 
easy to know where to commence or where to leave off in a task of 
descriptive or narrative comment. 

Never, perhaps, in its seventy years of existence as a theatre, has 
the Lyceum looked so well, or held so brilliant or so enthusiastic an 
audience as filled it on the night in question. A complete process of 
decoration had made of it what it ought to be—one of the hand- 
somest, if not the handsomest theatre in London. Its colours and 
fittings are perfect in taste, and the house is in all respects a worthy 
home of the highest drama. The auditorium meanwhile included a 
pit and gallery filled with those enthusiastic patrons of Mr Irving, 
whose encouragement, through good and evil report, has given him 
heart to prosecute to the end an intention which, by his own avowal, 
he has long held of dedicating a theatre to the imaginative drama, 
and stalls and boxes filled by all those of highest mark in society, 
art, or letters, who have maintained an unbroken faith in the drama 
and its interpreters. Scarcely a seat was there which did not hold 
some literary or artistic celebrity, the whole forming, perhaps, the 
most remarkable gathering that has been seen within a theatre for a 
score of years. The character of the audience meanwhile was not more 
remarkable than its enthusiasm. On the first appearance of the 
popular artist, now for the first time seen in his double character of 
actor and manager, a roar of acclamation, which might well excite 
anxiety as to the capacity of the house to contain it, burst forth, and 
continued during a period the duration of which it is difficult to 
conjecture. This was, as might have been expected, the forerunner 
of similar manifestations. Absolutely fierce was the audience in its 
resentment of whatever threatened to interfere with its enjoyment. 
Every passage of the play was heard with rapt attention by a public 
too interested to tolerate idle applause. One of the most singular 
things in the behaviour of the public was the manner in which need- 
less applause was repressed. ‘‘We know this is excellent” the 
prolonged and repeated ‘‘ whist,” which went round the house, 
seemed to say ; of course it is excellent, but there will be time here- 
after to applaud, now it is our business to see we lose nothing. 
When the time for applause came, amends were made for former 
reserve, and the thunders of applause swelled into storm, sank and 
swelled again, until after Mr Irving had appeared and spoken, at 
public desire, a few words, which stirred his admirers to madness, 
those of the audience who had ‘‘ business, and desire, such as it is, 
went away,” and the rest, to parody a well-known reporter’s phrase, 
were ‘‘left cheering.” 

It is a subject of legitimate pride in an actor to inspire a faith and 
an enthusiasm like this, It is, moreover, hard to find an instance, 
with the possible exception of the infant Roscius—we say possible, 
for it is now difficult to judge what were his real merits—when the 
object of an ovation like this was unworthy. The public is sel- 
dom roused to frenzy in matters of art, except by something well 
deserving admiration, A demonstration like this, moreover, must 
inspire an actor during a long career and must spur him to noblest 
and most enduring efforts, it is at least certain that a scene like 
this stamps the object as having attained the summit of his craft. 

Now about the performance that inspired this interest. Mr Irving’s 
Hamlet is a riper assumption than it previously appeared, but is 
searcely different. The adolescent has grown into manhood, but the 
form and the features are alike recognisable to those who have seen 
both stages of growth, Portions that were shadowy are now defined ; 
business is changed and action is intensified. The key-note to the 
whole is, however, the same, Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is still the man 
of varying and capricious moods, swayed by every breath of impulse, 
capable of all heroic resolve, but incapable, except under high and 
immediate stimulus, of heroic action, His is the nature Goethe de- 
picts :—‘‘ A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the 
strength of nerve which forms a hero,” and which accordingly ‘‘sinks 
beneath a burden it cannot bear, and must not cast away.” It de- 
parts, however, from that conception in the influence which human 








passion exercises upon it, and in a species of restlessness, which may 
be supposed to spring from a conscience ill at ease with itself and 
a gloomy mistrust of all human surroundings. It would be easy to 
point out the points in which this character made itself most evident. 
‘To go at length through a performance like this of Mr Irving's is, 
however, a task involving-long and arduous labour, and many suc- 
cessive visits to the theatre. ‘The general outline may be ya ag 
by those who see the hands hanging over the bent form of Ophelia, 
and trembling with the desire to clasp that which now they refuse 
and repel ; watch the lips biting out the feathers of the fan with 
which, while scrutinising in the play scene the countenance of the 
King, Hamlet hides from a like observation his own mobile and ex- 
pressive features ; in the burst of absolutely hysterical rage with 
which, after the departure of Claudius, he falls across the throne, 
and in the reaction of affection which makes him bury his head in 
the lap of the mother whose faults he has, with so unsparing eloquence, 
lashed but a moment before. Whether the spectator will accept the 
character as realising his own conception of Hamlet, is not a matter 
in debate. A conception is there, and it is indicated with extreme 
power and ingenuity. Mr Irving's claims upon the public do not, 
as the public very readily admits, end with his own performance. 
He is the mainspring of the action, the “very pulse of the machine,” 
the ‘‘ hinge on which the whole invention turns.” He it is that has 
chosen the actors for their parts, and has trained them to give the 
whole the ensemble which is its most admirable feature. e, too, 
is responsible for the mounting and decorations. To deal first with 
the latter. No praise can be too high for the way in which the piece 
is put on the stage. Where everything is worthy of praise it is diffi- 
cult to select for eulogy. Never, however, has the ghost scene been 
so impressive as when now the phantom is seen on the beetling cliff 
with the solemn background of dark sea behind him. Never has the 
play scene taken place in a room more judiciously arranged, never 
has the burial of Ophelia had so much that was at once conceivable 
and impressive, and never has the crowning action been more natural, 
comprehensible, and picturesque. The dresses, meanwhile, are 
admirably picturesque and effective. There is no affectation of an 
accuracy impossible to obtain in the case of a period which is almost 
as mythical as that of Arthur of Britain. We have, however, a fine 
picture of a feudal court of no especial epoch, such a court indeed, 
as Shakspere himself imagined. There remains last to be considered 
the cast. The principal change in this consisted in the selection of 
Miss Ellen Terry for Ophelia. Such a choice may be held to show 
the manner in which Mr Irving works. Miss Terry is probably the 
best Ophelialiving. The part is not one on which it is possible to stamp 
a distinct individuality. Its grace, picturesqueness, and tenderness 
were, however, supreme; the beauty of the scene in which, with 
bowed head and drooping figure, Ophelia hears her doom from the 
man who has raised her by his love to the gates of Paradise, was un- 
surpassable, and the pathos of the two scenes in which the poor 
bankrupt in her madness passed through each varying mood of melan- 
choly or cheerfulness, now carolling gay staves of quaint ditties, now, 
in uncontrollable weeping, burying her face in the ——- of 
the Queen, was harrowing. A finer Ophelia could scarcely be. 

This performance may well last for hundreds of nights, so com- 
plete was its success. Report, however, credits Mr. Irving with the 
intention of changing frequently his bills, and giving the public a 
variety of entertainments, all of the high order of the present. The 
speech Mr. Irving made on the demand of his patrons intimated no 
such intention. This only spoke of his gratitude and his determination 
to execute loyally that task of producing the imaginative drama for 
which his previous life had been a preparation. J. K, 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 

Christmas being over, these concerts were resumed on Monday 
night, but circumstances of a kind always potent with Englishmen 
were against the special success which might otherwise have 
attended an event so welcome, Warmth of enthusiasm for classical 
music is not always proof against physical cold, and a London 
fog, cheerless anywhere, is particularly depressing in a public hall. 
Henee it came to pass that Mr Arthur Chappell’s supporters failed 
to muster in their wonted strength, and the spirits of those who 
did attend hardly reached the maximum of animation. The entire 
result was due to the weather, Carlyle somewhere observes that 
‘‘One is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst he marches to music ;’’ 
but, uphappily, the power of the divine art to charm away the 
untoward influences of external things is neither universal nor 
omnipotent, A better programme than that of Monday night has 
not been presented this season. It contained two acknow: 


rg masterpieces—the C major quartet and E flat sonata 


es Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour”) of Beethoven; and 
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two novellies—a sonata for violin by Locatelli, which Signor Piatti 
had adapted for violoncello, adding a pianoforte accompaniment 
from the figured bass, and a pianoforte quartet in B flat, by the 
French composer, Saint-Saéns, Amateurs could desire no more 
than this, but they were also invited to hear Miss Marie Krebs 
for the first time during the present season. Need it be said that 
a warm welcome was extended to the gifted young lady, whom we 
have now come to look upon as one of ourselves, and whose pro- 

ess we have watched since she was a mere child, In visiting 
Ingland year by year, Miss Krebs does more than discharge a 
business engagement. She must feel that she comes among friends, 
and to the enjoyment of favour securely resting upon sdulendien 
and esteem. The position is an enviable one for any artist, but in 
this case it is thoroughly well deserved, arising naturally, indeed, 
from the possession of whatever qualities distinguish a real artist 
from a mere trader upon musical gifts. Apropos, let it be noted 
that Miss Krebs might easily have chosen a solo more adapted to 
secure the popular voice than Beethoven’s Opus 81. The sonata, 
though bearing a fanciful name given by the composer himself, is 
not a special favourite either with performers or audiences, and 
even at these concerts, where merit alone is considered, it had 
been heard only ten times previous to Miss Krebs’s rentrée. Its 
choice was, therefore, the more commendable—assuming, as we 
must, that Beethoven’s claims are superior to any considerations 
of popularity—and the more characteristic of genuine artistic zeal. 
As to the manner in which the sonata was played not much need 
be said beyond expressing an — that the marked advance in 
interpretive power shown by Miss Krebs last season was fully 
sustained. To great executive ability the German pianist now 
adds intellectual strength and quick sympathy in a measure 
sufficient for any task she may set herself to discharge. All this 
she demonstrated on Monday night to the obvious satisfaction of 
an audience more competent than most to discern between pre- 
tences true and pretences false. 

Locatelli’s sonata had been slumbering for many years, and 
would, perhaps, have remained undisturbed but for the limited 
repertory of Signor Piatti's instrument. Needs must that the great 
Italian violoncellist play solos, and upon him, therefore, rests the 
necessity of searching out appropriate works in all manner of 
obscure and dusty corners. Even now the thing brought to light 
was intended for the violin, but Signor Piatti is well able to set at 
rest any scruples which purists may entertain on this account. He 
is as potent with the bow as Papageno with the magic bells, and 
Monostatos, his critic, must perforce dance to the music he makes. 
The sonata is in three movements—an allegro (D major), purely 
conventional in from and treatment ; an adagio (D minor), consisting 
of one long melody, at times curiously suggestive of Sebastian 
Bach ; and a menuetto (D major), with variations, which is the gem 
of the work, The variations, on a quaintly graceful theme, are 
ingenious and captivating ; what an effect Signor Piatti made with 
them may, therefore, be imagined. But the entire performance 
was a masterpiece, and the audience fittingly expressed their 
opinion of its grand qualities by calling the artist three times back 
to the platform, Concerning the quartet of M, Saint-Saéns we 
desire to speak with caution. It is in many respects very 
strange, and it is the work of an eminent man—reasons amply 
sufficient in themselves to justify reticence as to whatever may 
not command prompt admiration. Our few remarks should, 
pera mg be taken, like every record of a first impres- 
sion, for no more than they are worth. Of the four move- 
ments we like the opening allegretto best. Its form is compara- 
tively clear, its ideas are expressed without discursiveness, it is 
enriched by melody, and made acceptable by a good deal that is 
intelligible and effective. The andante chiefly arrests attention by 
the device of a choral played in octaves, and attended by florid or 
imitative counterpoint. This device, we need hardly say, is an old 
one, and was largely employed by Bach, though, perhaps, the best 
known example may be found in Die Zauberjlite. M. Saint-Saéns 
uses it with a certain force, but forgets that it may quickly become 
wearisome. His andante would bear curtailment, in this respect, 
with manifest advantage. The third movement may be intended 
as a echerzo, but it is no ‘‘ joke” to the audience, upon whom it falls 
with the deadly-lively effect of that which is grotesque without being 
humorous. M,. Saint-Saéns should go to a kindred art, and take 
lessons from the carvers of mediseval gargoyles, the most diabolical 
of which provokes the loudest laughter. As it is, his scherzo substi- 
tutes mere frenzy for the wit which Addison couples with good sense 
in the genealogy of true humour. The last movement, unlike the 
first, strikes us as patchy and discursive to an unpleasant extent, 
though the themes of the allegretto with which it ends, are a redeem- 
ing feature, The quartet was finely played by Miss Krebs, Mdme 
Néruda, Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. We have only to add that 
Mr Barton McGuckin contributed the vocal music, Mr Zerbini acting 
#8 accompanist with his usual skill.—D, 7’, 








VIENNA. 
(Correspondence.) 


The appearance of Mdlle Bianca Bianchi in Lucia at the Imperial 
Operahouse drew a large audience, and confirmed the favourable 
impression created in previous characters. Yet her success was 
due to mere chance. On her arrival in Vienna, Herr Jauner heard 
her, but did not consider her voice strong enough for so large a 
house, and had no great faith in her as a vocalist. He changed 
his opinion at rehearsal, after a favourable verdict from the 
orchestra, chorus, and principal singers, and forthwith engaged 
the young lady for six years at 18,000 florins (£800) a year, her 
engagement to commence from the Ist of April, 1880, till which 
date she remains at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe. Mdlle 
Grossi is also engaged.—A new buffo opera, Cesarine, by Herr 
Max Wolf, has been well received at the Ringtheater, a result to 
which a good libretto contributed. The music is pleasing, but has 
little claim to originality —At the Theater an der Wien a buffo 
opera by Johann Strauss has been produced, under the title of 
Blindekuh, but in this case the libretto is the reverse of good. 
The music is beneath the general level of the same composer, and, 
despite applause and repeated calls, his new work will probably 
not enjoy a long run.—The Brothers Willi and Louis Thern played 
Mozart's E flat major Concerto for two pianos at the last Philhar- 
monic concert. 


‘*Once upon a time,” says Herr Spedel in the Fremdenblatt, ‘‘they 
enchanted us as half infant prodigies, and now, as grown-up men, 
they again delight us. A grand style is not their speciality ; they 
move best and are most at home in what is graceful and delicate. 
We can scarcely fancy one without the other; they sit by each other 
and share each other’s feelings like a couple of love-birds. Their 
combined playing in Mozart’s bright and cheerful Concerto was 
charming. They offered each other rippling runs and scales, they 
took the shakes from one another’s hands, and he who took was as 
like him who gave as one egg is like another. It was the most 
friendly business in the world, They sat like musical twins at the 
twinlike Borsendorfer grands that congenially lent their bright clear 
tones to the performance of the work. The applause was unani- 
mous,’ 


ee , ae 


CARELESS SPORTSMEN, 


Sportsmen may well be led by the gun accident which recently 
befell Mr Gye, and which has terminated fatally, to reflect upon the 
dangers inseparable from our modern system of shooting, conducted 
as it is with a degree of laxity and carelessness that would have 
horrified gunners of the old school. Mr Gye, it appears, was paying 
a visit to Lord Dillon, at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, and went out 
shooting upon Wednesday, the 27th Nov., in company with his noble 
host, together with Mr Spencer Ponsonby-Fane and Sir Alfred 
Horsford. As the afternoon was deepening into evening the ey oe 
of the party were addressed to stalking some wild ducks, which had 
lighted in a small pond. Mr Gye, while — one of the party, 
was about to take his gun, when the weapon suddenly exploded and 
the deceased gentleman was shot in the side, From the proceedings 
at the inquest it is not very clear how the accident happened. 
At the same time, it cannot too often or too solemnly be 
impressed upon wielders of the gun, and especially upon 
those who occasionally go into the country for a day’s shooting, 
without being thoroughly masters of the weapon—that under no 
conceivable circumstances ought the muzzle to be pointed in the 
direction of the body of either man or animal. ‘‘ Let every one,” 
exclaims Colonel Hawke, ‘‘ who begins shooting take warning from 
the many serious misfortunes that have occurred, and start with the 
determination of never suffering a gun to be held for a moment, or 
carried so that its charge may be likely to come in the direction of 
either man or beast.” It cannot be denied that the strict discipline 
enforced in former days at shooting resorts has gone out of fashion. 
No experienced shot takes part now in a battue, or drive, without 
noticing that one or more of his young companions are dangerous 
and careless shots. Mr Coke, of Norfolk, refused many times in 
his long life to go out shooting at Holkham in company with some 
one whom he saw to be careless with his gun, and such an offender 
was sure never to be invited to Holkham a second time. The 
facility with which breech-loaders are now charged seems to have 
induced a reckless disregard of the precautionary rules rigidly 
enforced by old-fashioned sportsmen ; and in this instance a valuable 
life has been sacrificed by what, though no doubt purely accidental, 
could not but have been an act of carelessness,—D, 7’, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


DirEctor—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme, 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in G major, Op. 161, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—MM. Straus, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTI... see 
AIR, “ Pieta, Signore ”—Signor FEDERICI oe FS re ae 
SONATA, in E major, Op. 109, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle MARIE 
KREBS are ane mer oon ies me: se ie 


Schubert, 
Stradella, 


_ Beethoven, 

PART II. 

SERENADE TRIO, for violin, viola, and violoncello—Herr Stravs, 
Mr ZerBINI, and Signor PIaTTI oes vee ose eee a 

BONG, ‘Ce que je suis sans toi”—Signor FEDERICT ... oe er 

INTRODUCTION AND POLONAISE BRILLANTE, for piano- 
forte and violoncello—Mdlle MARIE KREBs and Signor PiaTri 

Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


Beethoven, 
Gounod, 


Chopin. 





THE EIGHTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN, 11, 1879. 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 





jProgramme. 


QUARTET, in F, Op. 59, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello—MM. Stravs, L, Ries, ZERBINI, and PLATT! ... “se 
AIR, ‘ O fiero e rio sospetto "—Mrs Davison ... sn ae sos 
ALLEGRO, ADAGIO, and GIGUE, for pianoforte alone—Mdlle 
MARIE KREBS _... aa et nes a ae ia eos 
SONATA, in E flat (No 12 of Hallé’s Edition), for pianoforte and 
violin—Mdlle Marre Kress and Herr Straus ... ‘on Nee 
SONG, ‘‘ The mighty trees bend”—Mrs Davison _... as ove 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Mdlle Marie Kress, Herr StRavs, and Signor PraTrTi 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 


Hasse. 


Mozart. 
Schubert. 


Beethoven, 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 68, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & OCo.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


WADMORE 





MEMORIAL FUND. 


Committee. 


Prof. G. A. MACFARREN (Chairman). 
JosEPH BaRNBy, Esq. 

Sir JuLtus BENEDICT, 

JoHN Boosey, Esq. 

ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq. 

W. H. Cummines, Esq, 

W. G. Ousins, Esq. | CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 

J. W. Davison, Esq. | ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq., Mus, D. 


N consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of 
the young and talented Singer, JOHN L, WADMORE, his friends are most 
anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit of his Widow and Child, 
for whose future he had not been able to provide, The recollection of his 
endearing character and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in his profession will be an 
additional reason to urge your kind co-operation in this labour of love for those 
left to mourn his loss, 
Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentlemen desirous of 
assisting the committee in furtherance of this object are requested to forward 
their donations to the 


CHARLES HALLE, Esq, 
Henry Leste, Esq. 

J. M. Levy, Esq. 

Henry Littieton, Esq. 
WALTER MACFARREN, Esq. 
A, RANDEGGER, Esq. 


Honorary Treasurers, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 84, New Bond Street, 
JOHN GILL, Esq., Royal Aeademy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Squate, 
NRY GUY . 
= NLEY LUCAS, } Hon, Secs., 84, New Bond Street, W, 


BRINSMEAD & SON 98 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
nici at — from 35 to 350 Guineas, t 
ay obtained from a e principal Musicsellers, fllustrated Lists free, 
18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, . 
Grafton Road, N.W, 





B lacie 


Mr H, Jarrert is in Holland, where he has undertaken to 
direct, for Mr Ullman, the Zaré Thalberg tour, 

















DEATH. 
On January the 3rd, crwerwy EvizaABeTu SARAH, wife of Edwin 
Ashdown, The Elms, Golder’s Green, Hendon. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr SyKes.—‘‘ Burglar-proof” is good—as good as ‘‘the mobled 
Queen.” But Dr Sykes is wrong about Galuppi. 





NOTICE. 


The reports of Mr Charles Hallé’s last concert in Manchester and 
Mr George Russell’s annual concert at Croydon are unavoidably 
held over till next week. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica WorDis at Mesers 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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GUIRAUD'S PICCOLINO. 
WE have only time and space at present to record the 


| entire success of M. Guiraud’s prize opera, performed at the 
| Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, by Mr Carl Rosa’s famous “ opera 


company,” on Saturday night, the 4th inst. Nearly all the 


| leading singers were in the cast, and the local press is unanimous 
| in praise—a good augury for Mr Rosa’s forthcoming London 


season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
ee 
Suncta Bubant, 


NEW PANTOMIME *—Continvep. 
* Pace Dr Kenealy, 


rein ve ‘uy 
" wi | ' Wa (ona 


= 
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lh 
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At the Flea and Mammoth, 


Dr Wixp on open an ye 5a ! Ahi! 
__ | How now, Septimus ? 
Dr Eactes. ( Sumitpes won woh ? 
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Dr Wixp.—Ahi! Here’s a letter from Charles Salaman ! 
! 

DR EAaGuEs. —}) pier / 

Dr Winp (reads letter) :— 


“ Dear WinD,—Many imperfections have, of late years been discovered in 
our old and respected system of musical notation, and many new systems have 
been devised and recommended to supersede it, Should it ever be dispensed 
with for musical composition, I propose to adopt it for epistolary correspond- 
ence—especially for private and confidential communications on post cards. 
For that purpose I have arranged a musical-notation-alphabet, very simple 
and intelligible, in which I already correspond freely with many musical 
friends. I append the alphabet, and a specimen of post-card correspondence. 
With the compliments of the season, “ CuarRves K, SALAMAN, 

“24, Sutherland Gardens, W., Jan. 6, 1879.” 

Show alphabet ! 

Dr Eacues. — Tebahpla wohs ! 

Dr Winp.—Wait. Ahi! Here (shows) :— 
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SR Sat a a E : 
End of paragraph. Capital letter. 
{These be crotchets without tails, 
(Sliat tuohtiw stehctore eb eseht. 
Dr Winv.—Nevertheless I will show the three specimens, being 
no longer given to gingerbread nuts. 


De Bacun — - uces relinquere. 
reuqniler secun. 
Dr Winv.—Persius. Mr Salaman comprehends Latin. 
(shows specimens) :— 
No. 1. 


oT eens saree See a es 
eg 
Ze se .—— 
Ge ee ee 
No. 2. 


tebe o 12 bebe 


Dr Eacugs, — 


See 














*e 












































Dr Eacixs, — : ‘aa interpret. 


— won, 
Dr Wrxp (meditatively),—I should interpret No, I as thus :— 
“ Sutherland Gardens, W. 


Sutherland Edwards ? 
Dr Eacizs, — Sdrawde Dnalrehtus ? 


Dear Mr Editor,” 





Dr Wixp.—Gardens. I should interpret No. 2 as thus :— 
“ Can you inform me what is meant by Higher Development in pianoforte 
playing ?” 
I should interpret No. 3 as thus :— 
“ Yours fuithfully, Charles K Salaman,” 
‘ Oracular, Be chesm ! 
Dr Facies. — Msehe eb, raluecaro ! 
Dr Winp.—Juncta juvant ! (laughs with ventosity, and is blown 
through the roof ).—Ahi ! 
A storm without. 
— . { Ahi! Ahi! 
Dr Eactes (unable to keep foot).— } Tha! Tha! (Flies out 0° wine 
dow, and is lost in storm), 
Schluss Folge. 
ee) ae 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
FrernANDA TeEpEsca (not Tedesco). 





Wr have often thought that Adelina Patti would make an 
ideal Cenerentola; and we long to hear Rossini’s too much neg- 
lected opera again. A transposition here and there wouldn't 
matter. A hint for Mr Ernest Gye. 





Tue difference between Miss Minnie Hauk and Mr Mapleson 
being amicably arranged, the gifted American lady has joined his 
company for the tour in the West and elsewhere. Mr Mapleson 
is too much of a gentleman and too shrewd a man of business to 
have forgotten that Miss Hauk, with Carmen, kept his theatre 
open for him until the recovery of Mdme Gerster, and that 
without Miss Hauk he must have shut up shop. The Atheneum 
has been misinformed in this matter. 





Mpmr Montieny Rémaury played Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio at the third Popular Concert, 
Brussels. She was enthusiastically applauded. 





Her MasEsty THE QUEEN has accepted a copy of “ Rita's” 
m in memory of H.R.H. the Princess Alice, and has expressed 
her thanks to the authoress. 


We have received a copy of Mr Harvey Léhr’s anthem, 
“When the Lord turned agained the captivity of Sion ” (Psalm 
exxvi.), which gained last year the Lucas Prize (a silver medal) 
at the Royal Academy of Music. It is written for four voices, 
without accompaniment, but an organ part is added for the 
convenience of practice. The anthem is published in a cheap 
form (one shilling) by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., and is 
suitable for Festival or ordinary service, as well as for choral 
societies. 

Hampurcu.—Mdme Patti has attracted immense houses at the 
Stadttheater, and is singing as magnificently as ever. An alarming 
report that, owing to an accident to her knee, she had been com- 
pelled to undergo amputation, was, fortunately, without foundation. 
She had been suffering from rheumatism—voila tout. Her activity as 
Rosina in // Barbiere proved the attack was not at all serious. The 
false rumour served to show how popular the gifted lady is, bringing 
endless letters and telegrams expressing sympathy, or forwarding 
recipes, warranted to effect a certain cure. So says the Paris Figaro 
—that unimpeachable authority, which first set the rumour afloat. 


Art Mr Austin’s forthcoming “ Scotch Concert” the young and 
promising pianist, Miss Bessie Richards, is about to bring forward 
a curious and interesting relic, in the shape of a fantasia on 
popular Scotch (national) airs, by John Christian Bach, one of the 
sons of the inimitable John Sebastian, and generally known as 
the “English Bach,” on account of his long residence in this 
country. That Mozart esteemed the music of John Christian 
may be gathered from a letter written by the composer of Don 
Giovanni to his father. 


Tx most striking feature at the last Monday Popular Concert 
was unquestionably the magnificent performance, by Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, Herr L. Ries, Mr Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, of 
Beethoven’s magnificent Rasoumowsky quartet, in C major. 
Never has Mdme Néruda played better; never was she more 
enthusiastically applauded. 
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SIXTEEN new operas were produced in Italy during the second 


half of 1878. The following is a list of them, with the names of 
their composers and of the theatres at which they were first per- 
formed: Bernarbd Visconti, serious, Sig. G. Franceschini, Dal 
Verme, Milan; Raffaello e la Fornarina, serious, Sig. G. Sebastiani, 
Politeama, Rome; Jl Violino del Diavolo, serious, Sig. A. Mercuri, 
Cagli; Parisina, serious, Sig. T. Giribaldi, Teatro Solis, 
Montevideo ; Gonsalvo, serious, Sig. I. Apponi, Dal Verme, Milan: 
Griselda, serious, Sig. G. Cottrau, Teatro Alfieri, Turin; Amy 
Robisard, serious, Sig. Caiani, Foriano; Arrigo IL, serious, Sig. 
A. Palminteri, Teatro Sociale, Monza ; I/ Matrimonio impossibile, 
comic, Sig. G, Ferrua, Cherasco; Ginevra di Monreale, serious, 
Sig. C. Parravano, Dal Verme, Milan; Za Creola, serious, Sig. 
G. Coronaro, Teatro Comunale, Bologna; -Z/ Negriero, serious, 
Sig. S. Auteri-Manzocchi, Liceo, Barcelona; Lorhéla, serious, 
Sig. S. Falchi, Teatro Argentina, Rome; Jl Ratto delle Sabine, 
comic, Sig. F. Palmieri, Teatro delle Varieti, Naples; Delmira, 
serious, Sig. C. Bacchini, Teatro Pagliano, Florence; Tutti Gelosi, 
comic, Sig. G. Castellani, Teatro delle Varieta, Naples. 


—-— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A soirée musicale was given by Miss Lisé Thomas, at her residence 
in Gower Street, on Tuesday, January 7th, under the direction of 
Mr John Cross. Miss Thomas is an accomplished pianist ; no better 
proof was needed than her performance of Sterndale Bennett’s 
Toccata in C minor, and Chopin’s ‘‘ Fantasie Impromptu.” Miss 
Thomas, who, moreover, is a singer as well as a pianist, and that of 
no mean order, joined Messrs Cross and Britton, in trios by Vincent 
Wallace and Balfe. Miss Kate Thomas, her sister, sang Miss 
Gabriel’s ‘‘When swallows build,” and ‘‘The page’s song,” by 
Arditi (encored). _Mr Cross gave Ascher’s always welcome ‘ Alice, 
where art thou?” and ‘‘ M’appari tutt’ amor,” both in a very effec- 
tive manner. A feature of the programme was the quartet from Mr 
R. W. Wilkinson's anthem, ‘‘ Hide not thou.” This was accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by the composer, who also played a 
nocturne by Chopin. Mr Arthur Wilkinson, among other things, 
introdueed the Toreador’s song (Carmen) with great spirit. There 
were other vocal and instrumental performers worth notice. Messrs 
John Cross and R, W. Wilkinson were the accompanists. 


—~— (1) ~-—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bricuton.—At the Aquarium last Saturday Miss Glyn read the 
tragedy of Macbeth, Matthew Locke’s incidental music being played 
by the band of the establishment. Mdme Bauermeister and Mr 
George Fox are the singers to-day, and the band of the 5th Lancers 
play in the evening.—Mr George Grossmith’s entertainment, The 
Five Hamlets, &c., is announced for the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday at the Royal Pavilion.—The new organ at Trinity Presby- 
terian Church has been inaugurated by Mr C. T. West. Several 
anthems were sung on the occasion by the choir, under the direction 
of Mr A. Habens. 


Dvustin.—The second concert of the Dublin Chamber Music 
Union took place at the Antient Concert Rooms. The programme 
comprised four numbers—Mendelssohn’s second trio (C minor), for 

ianoforte, violin, and violoncello; Brahms’ Sonata in C, for piano- 
orte and violoncello; and Beethoven’s Romanza in G (violin solo). 
It was originally contemplated to play, in addition to the above, 
Ignaz Briill’s Trio in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
but Balfe’s trio was substituted, in compliance with an influen- 
tial request. The performances of M. Billet, Herren Lauer and 
Elsner need no special observation, since those who have had the 
privilege of being present at former concerts are quite familiar with 
the eminent skill and taste exhibited by these highly competent 
instrumentalists. M. Billet’s pianoforte playing in Mendelssohn’s 
trio was admirable, both as regards facility of execution and power. 
Herr Elsner’s playing in Brahms’ Sonata and Herr Lauer’s rendering 
of the Romanza were also highly artistic. Balfe’s Trio in A major is 
in the strict classical form, consisting of four parts—uallegro, adagio, 
scherz0, and finale. Of these the last two are the most melodious, 
finished, and agreeable in outline and structure. In the scherzo 


there is a very graceful theme, developed and diversified with 
marked taste and ingenuity, The trio is altogether distinguished by 
so much elegance of form and beauty of workmanship that one 
cannot help regretting that Balfe has not left behind him other 
specimens of chamber music of a similar character, (He has,—Ep.) 





Norrmncuam.—Mr Henry Farmer, who has done a good deal 
towards familiarizing the Nottingham public with many of the 
foremost singers of the day, gave another ballad concert recently at 
the Albert Hall, when there was a large attendance. This concert 
was the last of the season. All who take any interest in these 
things must regret that the limits of the season are so circumscribed, 
and that they cannot longer depend upon Mr Farmer for 
opportunities of hearing light and agreeable music from some of our 
best composers of ballads. They will, however, feel none the less 
indebted to him, and readily admit that his concluding effort was a 
well directed one, the artists being of the first class, and the pro- 

amme most entertaining. The vocalists were Mdme Edith Wynne, 
Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr Sarton McGuckin, and Mr Thurley Beale ; 
the instrumentalists, Mdme Liebe and Herr Carl Weber. For Miss 
Edith Wynne an apology was made, as she was suffering from a 
severe cold. She, however, went through the gramme under 
this difficulty, and succeeded in carrying the audience with her in 
all her songs, Bishop's ‘‘Love has eyes” bein rapturously 
applauded. Signor Pinsuti furnished Miss Helen D’Alton with a 
reat success in ‘I love my love,” which, after being twice called 
pack, she repeated. Her rendering, too, of Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost Chord” 
was perfect. With neither Mr Barton McGuckin nor Mr Thurley 
Beale had the audience a fault to find. The former’s clear tenor 
voice was heard to advantage in all his songs, and the latter did 
justice to ‘Big Ben,” ‘The Sailor's Wooing,” and ‘‘The Moss 
Trooper,” while the duet, ‘Love and War,” was given with due effect. 
A trio and quartet were included in the programme. Mdme Liebe’s 
capability as a violinist must be acknowledged by all who heard 
her. Her brilliant execution had a severe test in the ‘‘ Fantasia de 
Concert ” (Alard), but her skill was equal to the task. The favour- 
able impression made by this display brought a re-call, to which the 
artist responded with another piece. As accompanist Herr Carl 
Weber was quite in his place, and his pianoforte solo (Mendelssohn) 
exhibited genuine ability. 


—_—o—— 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The first ballad concert of the new year took place on the after- 
noon of Saturday the 4th. Presenting few novelties, the programme 
was nevertheless an attractive one. The London Vocal Union sang 
with their accustomed finish :—madrigal, ‘‘Come let us join the 
roundelay ;” glee, ‘‘ With hawk and hound;” and _part-songs, 
Hatton’s ‘‘ The Sleigh Ride,” and Miss Philp’s charming question, 
‘‘What is love?” Mdme Sherrington sang beautifully, of course, 
but was unfortunate in her selections : Taubert’s greatly overrated 
‘‘Woodland Song” and Miss Macirone’s pretty but ineffective ‘‘ Son 
over a Child.” Mdme Antoinette Sterling, whose répertoire, i 
limited, contains, for the most part, such songs as are suited to her 
means, sang, and was encored, in a new composition by Molloy, 
“Darby and Joan,” ‘The Better Land,” by Cowen, and the 
ang old Scotch song, ‘‘ Here’s to the year that’s awa’.” Miss 
Mary Davies devoted intelligent singing, as Mr Cotsford Dick has 
bestowed good setting, toa painful subject. A song writer might 
surely find for his pen a more suitable theme than the misfortunes 
of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’s Daughter.” Miss Annie Marriott, to 
whose capable voice and good singing we had recent occasion to 
refer, produced alegitimate effectin Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Love the Pilgrim,” 
clear enunciation and artistic phrasing carrying her bright voice to 
every part of the hall. Mr Sims Reeves did not appear ; Mr Lloyd, 
however, sang splendidly, though the song, ‘‘The Blue Alsatian 
Mountains,” is hardly worthy of an artist so distinguished. Mr 
McGuckin did his work evenly well, and Mr Moore replaced Mr 
Maybrick, absent from indisposition. Mr Santley, whose popularity 
continues pre-eminent at the Ballad Concerts, gave Schumann's 
exquisite songs, ‘‘ Devotion” and ‘‘ Thy lovely face,” also two others 
less admirable, with equal success, Mdme Arabella Goddard played 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat and Chopin’s Study in A flat 
with Thalberg’s Fantasia, L’Hlisir d’Amore, as she only can play 
them. Mr Sydney Naylor conducted.—Public Opinion, 





An extra performance was given on Saturday afternoon, when the 
attractions offered drew a very large attendance. The selection 
opened with Beale’s madrigal, ‘‘Come let us join the roundelay,” 
which was very effectively sung by the members of the London 
Vocal Union, who also gave several other part songs with similar 
efficiency. The solo singers at Saturday’s concert were Mdmes, 
Sherrington and Antoinette Sterling, Misses Mary Davies and Annie 
Marriott ; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Tastes McGuckin, Mr Santley, 
and Mr Alfred Moore, Mr Maybrick and Mr Sims Reeves having 
been prevented by indisposition from appearing. Mdme Sher- 
rington gave with much effect Miss Macirone’s ‘ Song over a child,” 
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and Taubert’s ‘‘ Woodland Song.” Among the several encores were 
those awarded to Miss Mary Davies in Cotsford Dick’s ‘“ Olivia ;” 
Mdme “sera, A Molloy’s new song, ‘‘ Darby and Joan,” Cowen's 
‘The Better Land,” and the Scotch air, ‘‘ Here’s to the year that’s 
awa’;” Mr Lloyd in Adams’s song, “ The Blue Alsatian Mountains ; ” 
and Mr Santley in Molloy’s “ Polly ” (replied to by ‘‘The Minstrel 
Boy”). The vocal music was agreeably diversified by Mdme 
Arabella Goddard’s brilliant pianoforte playing, in Schubert's 
Impromptu in A flat, Chopin’s Study in the same key, and Thal- 
berg’s Fantasia on themes from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore. Mr 
Sydney Naylor accompanied the vocal music with his usual ability. 
The evening performances will be resumed on Tuesday next, 
January 14th, being the ninth (evening) concert of the thirteenth 
season.—Daily News. 
————— 


Music in the British Empire. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 

Which is the best shop to go to? The German shop say the Ger- 
mans The French shopsay the Frenchmen The Italian shop say the 
Italians The English shop say the Englishmen. Now we can hardly 
do without the German shop for our Symphonies and Quartetts, and 
the French shop is rather delightful for its Comic Operas, but the 
Italian shop is absolutely indispensable if we wish to buy music for 
human throats. The English shop is a second hand shop for the best 
and most true and most healthful and most elevating and most sub- 
lime and most beautiful of all the shops.—Yours, Sir, 

Gruff Lobster. 

[The portrait on the forehead of this letter represents the Italian 
shop. The shop to which “Gruff Lobster” should go is Colney 
Hatch.—D, }9.] 


——Q——— 


A Nebo Phenomenon. 


The 120th Monthly Concert of the St Georges Glee Union Pimlico 
Rooms Warwick St 8. W. took place on Friday evening last the 3rd 
inst. What perseverance tact and energy must have been devoted 
to real music is evident from the so long existence of a purely Ama- 
teur Society consecrated to the refining Art. On the occasion of the 
New Year this plucky Association had the inestimable boon of the 
volunteered services of ‘‘ an amateur ” of that ‘‘ Admirable Crichton 
of Music” Mr Frank James Amor (of Salisbury) who entranced and 
electrified and extatified all those whose happy destiny led them to 
be present. It would require a perfectly newcoined Language to do 
justice to the ‘‘ impossible to be sufficiently extolled” Genius of this 
wonderful man. He plays the Violin with the most sublimel 
— gr and sings with a fire sympathy and bril- 

cy which transcends every other vocalist dead or alive, 





“WE "! !!!!!!also know the “A.C. 0. M.” above mentioned 
is a being of such a Sapp gifts and acquirements that he 
performs upon the Viola and Pianoforte with scarcely less tremen- 
dous effects upon his hearers. As a Composer he has utterly 
annihilated all opponents in the several pe can he has conde- 
scended to take up. He is indeed a mysteriously supernatural 
compound. The rest of the Concert unavoidably (of course) fell 
very flat but the amiably but at the same time powerful con- 
ductors Mr H. Thomas Garside and his conductor Mr Joseph 
Monday pulled their energetic assistants very much together, and 
Sullivan’s ‘Shore and Sea” finished the evening. Paul Moist. 





Anspirations, 
“ Inspiration is, as it were, a sort of blowing in.” —Thomas 


Hobbs of Malmsbury. author of “ Behemoth,” “ Leviathan,” 
“ Book of Logic,” §¢. 





FOR MUSIC.* 
Amongst the many Historical sayings, 
Of which a long list might be made, 
That have been disputed we must 
Now place the celebrated one of 
The Premier, “ Peace with Honour.” 
It should evidently be Peace 
With Bother. BeNwe_i WELLBEN. 

* Copyright. 

[‘‘ Bother” is no rhyme to “honour.” Bonheur— 
very bad, doubtless—would have been efter. What 
the Premier really meant was ‘‘ Peace with honour! 
Til none on’t!”—in the vein of Sir John Falstaff. 
—D. p.] 


FOR MUSIC. 


The time will come, he said upon that day 

The Poet wandered on the beach alone; 

A solemn silence on the sunset lay 

Which reached the Ocean’s utmost zone, 

And the blue tide was brimming in the bay. 
What now do yonder scornful mountains say ? 
What meaning’s in the billows’ measured tone 
What says the Sun’s last angry glance? Away ! 


Lust may oppress and slaves for gold betray, 
Beloved Greece! I hear thy fretful moan, 

Hence Freedom bleeds—she falters—to the fray. 
Let me die with her on her mountain throne 

Or swell the cry of victory. Away! 

The time is come. WELLBEN BENWELL. 


To Polkaw, Esq., Oct. 26, 1991. 








With its first number for the present year, the thirty-third of its 
existence, the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung appears with new type, 0 
a lighter and more elegant form, 
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MUSICAL WAIFS FROM ITALY. 
(From an Old Correspondent. ) 

During the present Carnival there are seventy-one theatres in 
Italy open for the performance of opera. As a sign of the times it is 
worthy note that at twenty-four theatres—more than one third of 
the whole number—the season commenced with either Salvator Rosa 
or Il Guarany, both by the Mexican composer, Gomez. 

The first opera at the Scala was Verdi’s Don Carlos ; at the Turin 
Regio, Mosé in Egitto; and at the San Carlo, L’Africaine ; whilst, 
owing to the inability of the Florence Municipality to continue the 
usual subvention to the Pergola, that celebrated theatre will remain 
closed during the whole winter, a misfortune to which the Floren- 
tines have not been subjected for very many years. 

During the past twelve months thirty new operas, by as many 
native composers, have been produced in Italy. Of these Cagnoni is 
the only one whose name is known in England, and not half-a-dozen 
of the operas obtained even a succes d’estime. Six operas by foreign 
composers have also been heard during 1878 for the first time in 
Italy—Le Roi de Lahore and Cing Mars being included in the 
number. 

It is an interesting fact both to the English and Americans that, 
of the numerous young singers who have just completed the third 
year of their studies under Professor Lamperti, the two who, in his 
opinion, give the greatest promise of future success are natives, the 
one of England, and the other of America. Of these young ladies, 
Mdlle Welmi, the Englishwoman, has just made a successful début 
at Lodi; and it is not improbable that the American, Mdlle Vanzini, 
will be heard during Mr Carl Rosa’s forthcoming season at Her 
Majesty’s. 

By the bye, Signor Lamperti has shifted his headquarters for the 
winter from Milan to Nice. In proof of the high estimation in 
which this celebrated professor of singing is held by his pupils, I 
should mention that no less than forty of them (Mr Herbert Reeves, 
the promising son of our distinguished tenor, among the number) 
have followed him to Nice. 

Signor Frassini, a baritone now fulfilling an engagement at a 
small town in the neighbourhood of Milan, at a salary of less 
than fifteen shillings a week, has just received a windfall in the 
shape of a legacy of 400,000 francs. Lucky Signor Frassini ! ! 

There are at present in Milan 400 singers who have been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining an engagement for the Carnival. Of these no 
less than 200 are prime donne. Of course, they are all prime donne 
assolute; or, at any rate, they desire to be so considered, and 
advertise themselves in the musical journals as such. 

Among artists known to frequenters of the London Italian opera- 
houses—Mdlle d’Angeri is singing at the Scala; Mdlle de Riti, the 
dramatic soprano, whom Mr Gye introduced at Covent Garden last 
season, at Brescia; Signors Mendioroz and Rota at the Regio, 
Turin, and the San Carlo, Naples, respectively—the primo tenore 
assoluto of the last named theatre being Mr Byron, whose beautiful 
voice was much admired when, some ten years ago, as a very young 
man, he appeared during the short season of English opera at the 
Gaiety, where’Zampa was given with Mr Santley. 

A. 8. C. 
—— Qe 


COMPETENT DRAMATISTS, 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Sir,—My letter of the 28th has evoked a commentary from a corres- 
pondent, who, as far as he appears to understand the point in dispute 
at all, volunteers exclusively for the side of the managers, and then 
signs himself ‘Fair Play.” With this ‘‘ Fair Play” I can have 
no argument, He has, on his own showing, no locus standi in the 
matter under discussion, and for this reason. The object of my 
letter was to publicly and deliberately deny the illogical statement, 
publicly and deliberately made by, as, I was justified in assuming, a 
professional critic to whom the review of the dramatic doings during 
the past year had been editorially entrusted, that ‘‘because there 
are at the present time no novelties at our theatres, therefore there 
is a dearth of competent dramatic authors, I then intimated that, 





as I was about to treat the subject at length, in a magazine article, 
I would not enter into details, which, after all, as the difficulty is a 
purely professional one, would not, except very indirectly, possess 
any sort of interest for the general public. | Whatever truth, there- 
fore, there may be in “‘ Fair Play’s” remarks as, admittedly, ‘‘ one 
of the public,” it is not with him, as ‘‘ one of the public,” that I can 
have any argument. There is no grievance of the authors against 
the public, though, perhaps, individual vanity may be little hurt by 
such sentiments as are expressed by ‘‘ Fair Play,” who seems to put 
himself forward as a representative of what may be termed the 
don’t-care public. He, indeed, adopts ‘‘ Fair Play as his motto, but 
clearly proves by his letterthat what heconsidersimpartiality issimply 
indifference. ‘‘ Fair Play,” as ‘‘one of the public,” protests that he 
doesn’t care whence a comedy is derived so long as it makes him 
laugh ; nor does it in the least matter to him who may have written 
or adapted a tragedy so that it affords him the pleasure of a good 
ery. ‘‘Fair Play” is the playgoing Peter Bell; a drama which he 
has paid his money to see, a simple drama is to him, and nothing 
more. It is, really, all of it, to him, ‘‘of no consequence ”—like 
Mr. Toots. 

But a Toots may be instructed, not argued with, and so I will in- 
form ‘‘ Fair Play” that, putting aside all question of literary merit, 
the matter in dispute is purely professional and commercial ; it is, as 
it were, a domestic difference, about an adjustment of claims, which, 
without calling in the arbitration of an outsider, we hope to be able 
to settle among ourselves, It may not, of course concern the 
general public to know who may be the author of a play, ‘‘ be his 
name,” to quote the immortal Sergeant Buzfuz, ‘‘ Pickwick, or 
Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson ;” but it is a 
matter of vital importance to Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, if 
one of them happens to have written it, to be adequately remunerated 
for his work. 

There is a good deal in a name, where copyright and acting rights, 
for instance, are involved, But “Fair Play ” will, naturally, tell 
me that, like Gallio, he cares for none of these things, and that we 
are only contending with subtleties of our own law, which in no way 
concern him, This conclusion is exactly what I have been trying 
to impress upon him from the first. Neither as ‘‘ Fair Play ” nor as 
‘* one of the public” has he anything to do with it. We are not 
likely to ask for an indifferent opinion ; and when we want an im- 
partial one, I do not imagine the disputants will call upon “Fair 
Play.” ‘‘ Fair play is a jewel ;” and, perhaps, I am not a sufficiently 
good judge of precious stones to recognise the genuine article under 
this signature. Your obedient servant, F. C, BurNAnpD. 





LOVE, THE AVENGER.* 


Bright roses enwreathing a brow of snow, 
Blending so sweetly with golden hair, 
Light azure eyes gleaming with treacherous glow; 
Scarlet lips laughing at Love’s despair, 
Winning true hearts just to cast them away 
When their fond worship could please her no more. 
Living for self, and self only to-day, 
As she for self had lived only of yore, 


Sharp thorns, encircling a beautiful head, 
Woven with leaves from the cypress bough ; 

Shadow’d eyes filling with great tears unshed, 
Pale lips, so piteously quivering now. 

For Love, in defence of his own fair truth, 
Hath wrathfully launch’d an empoison’d dart, 

And riv’n in twain without one sigh of ruth, 
That erewhile defiantly callous heart, 


Pure lilies are clustering with tender grace, 
Forming a crown for her pallid brow ; 

Their sweet birds caressing the ‘‘ Sleeper's ” face, 
Cold and white now as the winter snow. 

Yes, she whom no pleading could win or move, 
Who had laugh’d in scorn at each victim’s prayer, 

Hath swoon’d at the feet of avenging Leve, ; 
And yielded her life as atonement there, 


* Copyright, A Sorpizr’s Davoursr, 











At the musical competition held in M iddlesborough on New Year's 


day, Mr Brinley Richards was the adjudicator. 
sixteen guineas and a gold watch, 


Choral Union, 


: — a prize, 
a was awardec the Stockto 
Mr Wilson, M.P., and Alderman Williams presided, 
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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH SERVICE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Times.” ) 


Srmr,—I am tempted to ask space for a few words in reply to the 
letter of “A Churchman” in The Times of yesterday. Seeing how 
ta change has been brought about in the music in churches 
within our time, it is but natural that this sort of complaint should 
occasionally crop up. Yet it is not everywhere justited, nor have 
we yet succeeded in establishing even a moderate amount of cheerful 
music in all our churches. I _was myself present at a parish church 
in Sussex, a good deal on the London side of Brighton, a few months 
ago, on a Sunday evening in summer, at which not a note of music, 
vocal or instrumental, disturbed the ‘‘ peace” of the old-fashioned 
church-goer. Was this to ‘‘edification?” You have already in- 
serted one reply to this gentleman, in which the appropriateness of 
the music known as, “ Tallis’s Litany and Responses ” is maintained. 
As to that, then, I say no more than to bear my small testimony 
to the undoubted fact that no Church, continental or insular, Roman 
or Greek, ancient or modern, can produce music, used in a similar 
way, of so grand and spiritual a type as this. Its poor and inappro- 
priate execution may, indeed, sometimes be disturbing ; but your 
correspondent is probably unable to separate the matter from the 
manner, and so fails in his criticism. | We must talk on this matter 
with those who are able to meet us as musical men, or the question 
can never be discussed. 

May I ask at which part of the service it is that the writer has 
been tempted to ‘‘sit and endure?” The rubric only permits the 
worshipper to do so during the lessons and the sermon, and I am not 
aware they are ever sung. That the music sung is occasionally un- 
suitable I admit, and it may be distracting ; but what we have to be 
careful about is its proper selection and execution (considered in its 
musical aspect), But my experience is that in very many churches 
, eo care 1s taken on both heads, much more than was in my younger 

ays the case in our cathedrals; and I think this and the proper 


direction of the whole service so that it shall not fairly be liable to 
the condemnation launched against it by your correspondent of being 
an ‘‘entertainment,” is at this moment the great point at issue. I own 
I think we are in some danger of the latter. Nothing should be 
played or sung in the House of God, unless it be prompted by 
some higher a than the mere ‘‘performance” of it. 


I will only add that nothing which has been done musically deserves 
the word of opprobrium, ‘‘ innovation.” The silence of our immediate 
forefathers was the innovation. The song of praise is as everlasting 
as the Church itself, though it be interrupted by the apathy of a 
generation. This discussion, however, points more than anything 
else to the need of the musical reform now happily being considered 
by our Universities, as pointed out in your able leader of to-day. 
The professorship, of which I am the second occupant, in King’s 
College, London, was founded 32 years ago, on the establishment of 
the ome arms Department there, by the late Canon Jelf and his 
professorial staff, in witness of their sense of the want of musical 
training for the clergy. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

WittrAmM Henry Monk, Professor of Vocal 
Music, Choir-master and Organist in King’s 
College, London. 
Glebe-feld, Stoke Newington, N., Jan. 2. 


—- --O-———- 


MUSICAL BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
(From the Crystal Palace Programme. ) 

If the lovers of music are deprived of concerts during the Christ- 
mas holidays, there is at least no want of musical literature with 
which to stimulate their appetites for the moment when the per- 
formances of the Monday Popular or the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts shall re-commence. Three works have appeared within 
the last month that are important enough to claim a few words of 
notice here. 

l. “Die Familie Mendelssohn” (1728—1847).—This, as its name 
implies, is a history of the Mendelssohn family, from Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the great Jewish philosopher, down to the death of his still 

ter grandson, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The book is by 
ebastian Hensel, the only child of Felix’s eldest sister, the well- 
known “Fanny” of the composer’s too delightful letters, and 
himself the subject of more than one letter and allusion in the same 
charming collection. The work is in three volumes, compiled from 
family papers, and includes frequent unpublished letters and 
journals by Felix, his father, mother, and sisters, and his friend 
Klingemann, filling up many a gap in the fragmentary records which 
have been hitherto given to the public with such sparing hand. As 
a specimen of the deeply interesting nature of its contents to musical 
people we will only mention the fascimile of the first twenty bars of 
the Hebrides overture as written down by Mendelssohn in a letter 








to his family immediately after his visit to the Cave of Staffa, which 
is known to have en him with that most fascinating work. 
Another very valuable feature of the work is a series of eight 
portraits from the pencil of W. Hensel (the husband of Fanny), 
viz., the father and mother of Felix, Felix himself, Fanny, Rebecca, 
their husbands, Hensel and Dirichlet, and Cecile, Felix’s wife. 

2. Correspondance inédite de Hector Berlioz, a small octavo volume, 
containing 156 letters by one of the most original, witty, spirited 
writers to be found even among Frenchmen. They are addressed to 
men and women alike, and a few names taken almost at random 
from the index will give an idea of the intellectual rank of the cor- 
respondents of this eminent composer and critic, long acknowledged 
as the most brilliant feuilletonist of the Paris press :—Liszt, Mdme 
Ernst, Ferdinand Hiller, D’Ortigue, Robert Schumann, Mdme 
Horace Vernet, Richard Wagner, General Lwoff, Mdme Maassart, 
Hans von Bilow, &c., &c. But no list of names can give an idea of 
the wit, grace, and force of the letters themselves. They range 
through half a century (1819—1868). The first is a humble note to 
old Pleyel—Haydn’s contemporary—begging his subscription 
towards the publication of a pot-pourri on Italian opera airs for 
flute, horn, and strings. The last is a pathetic broken detail of the 
sufferings of a dying man, written a month or two before his depar- 
ture, and ending, ‘“‘Adieu! j’ai beaucoup de peine a écrire.” ‘“‘Je 
sens que je vais mourir.” The price of this precious little volume is 
only three shillings. 

3. The last on our list is the third volume of the Life of Beethoven 
by Alexander W. Thayer, an American amateur well known to 
lovers of music, who has left his pleasant New England home, and 
resided in Germany for a quarter of a century that \ > might collect 
the materials for a real thorough biography of the great composer. 
It is no compliment to Mr Thayer to say that his work surpasses 
everything written upon Beethoven before it, for nothing that 
came before it can compare with it at all. He has for the first time 
sifted every statement; seen every document for himself, left 
nothing to hearsay or inference where facts were obtainable ; while 
from the columns of newspapers, from playbills and concert pro- 
grammes, from diaries of obscure travellers, and the recollections of 
those who were on the verge of the grave, and from the innumerable 
materials which Beethoven himself fortunately left behind him— 
sketch-books, conversation-books, memorandums on margins of his 
favourite authors, scraps of notes three lines long, which he would 
fire off by dozens a-day to his intimate friends, in a hand more like 
the marks of a spider crawling over the paper than anything that a 
pen, guided by human fingers, could produce—from all these he has, 
with unwearied patience and devotion, produced a work which 
exceeds not only the hy og J of other musicians, but is hardly 
surpassed by anything that has been written on the subject of 
Frederick the Great, Goethe, or Napoleon. Nor must it be supposed 
that the ultimate form of these researches is dry or repulsive. Quite 
the reverse. The first volume, occupied in great part with details of 
the Archbishop-Elector’s Court at Cologne, and of society at Bonn— 
details necessary as the foundation for the statue of the vast figure 
which had its earliest station there—is perhaps more inviting to the 
archeological musician than the general reader. But even before 
the close of the first volume Mr Thayer launches his hero in full 
stream ; and through the second and third volumes there is no im- 
pediment to his course. The result is a picture different in many 
respects to the ordinary portraits of thoven; and if the 
differences are not always in his favour, but tend to bring out into 
better colours men like Malzel and Johann van Beethoven—whom 
we have been in the habit of thinking all wrong, while Beethoven 
himself was all right—the result can be nothing but a gain. The 
more a really great character can be studied exactly as he was, the 
more just will be the appreciation of him. He may not be what 
we imagined him, but he will be more real and more consistent, and 
on the whole, properly balanced and considered, not less great. 
We need not fear for the author of the Ninth Symphony. What 
Bettina says of him in one of the letters here quoted by Mr 
Thayer will always be true, ‘If I could understand him as I feel 
him, I should know all about everything.” ; 

Mr Thayer’s volume begins with 1807 and ends with 1816. It 
thus embraces the great middle period of Beethoven’s productive 
activity, the pesied which produced the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
symphonies, the 4th and 5th pianoforte concertos, two great 
quartets, the B flat trio, the Zymont music, and many works 
hardly inferior to these masterpieces ; and is cut off from that 
later epoch—the splendid ‘‘ Indian summer ” of his life, the epoch 
of the Mass in D, the Choral Symphony, and the so-called 
‘« Posthumous Quartets ”—by the miserable interval of despondency 
and inaction caused by his difficulties with his nephew. Nor in 
other respects are these ten years less interesting in Beethoven's 
biography ; they include the invasion of Bettina, the romantic 
intercourse with Amalie Sebald, the still more romantic and 
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mysterious episode with an unknown lady, when Beethoven really 
seems to have been on the brink of marriage—the dissipations of 


the Vienna Congress, and much more of moment in his personal 
life. We trust that we may look for the concluding volume or 
volumes of this important work before long, and that nothing may 
oceur to interrupt Mr Thayer's useful and honourable labours till he 
has brought his biography to a complete close. We might add, till 
he has published it in English ; for at present it is in German—a 
curious indication of the greater speed of musical literature in 
Germany than in this country. Meanwhile, however, the German 
is not difficult, and Beethoven’s own letters are quite untranslat- 
able, 

The three books mentioned above may all be obtained from 
Messrs Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
or from other foreign booksellers. Interesting and engrossing as 
they are, it is not te me to suggest that they should exclude a 
home-production ; and I trust that before bringing these remarks 
to aclose I may without a. mention that the fifth Part 
of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians (‘‘ Ferrarese del Bene” to 
‘Guitar ”), written by the most eminent musical authors of the 
day, and edited by a writer whose initial and name are not un- 
familiar to the readers of the Saturday Concert programmes, will 
be published by Messrs Macmillan & Co. before Christmas. a 


ee 


CARLOTTA PATTI AT SOUTHPORT. 
(Correspondence. ) 


Several years have passed since Mdlle Carlotta Patti appeared at 
the Winter Gardens until last Saturday evening. The lady’s voice 
has lost none of its charm, and the finish of the great artist is more 
marked than ever. In the Bolero from J Vespri Siciliani she sang 
with exquisite expression, and in that peculiar echo which makes her 
singing distinct from that of any of her contemporaries. The Ave 
Maria of Gounod (Bach), which is arranged for voice, contra-basso, 
and piano, was the triumph of the evening, being admirably suited 
to the sweet and soaring notes of Mdlle Patti. ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks” was also sung with a lightness and fluency which made the 
old air bright and fresh again. In response to an irresistible encore, 
she gave ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the rye” in a manner that could not be 
excelled. The artists associated with Mdlle Patti were Signor Urio, 
well known in Southport, who sang several pieces, the most notice- 
able being ‘‘ La Donna e Mobile” and ‘Questa o Quella ;” Signor 
Monari Rocca, the Italian buffo, who added much to the success of 
the concert by his spirited rendering of ‘‘ Largo al Factotum ” and 
‘Non pit andrai,” and in the dust, ‘‘Quando amore,” he shared the 
applause with Mdlle Patti; and Signor Bottesini, whose marvellous 
playing on the contra-basso has long made him one of the musical 
celebrities of the world. He has not been in England for seven years, 
and it is with cordial pleasure we greet his re-appearance. His mastery 
of the capabilities of the double-bass has grown since we last heard 
him. In the souvenir from Lucia di Lammermoor Sig. Bottesini 
showed delicacy of tone and brilliancy of execution that seemed 
impossible on such an instrument. ‘The tarantella, played in the 
second part, was equally wonderful ; but even this was surpassed by 
the fantasia in the Carneval de Venise, which he gave as encore— 
the most astounding towr de force ever heard in the Pavilion. 
Signor Tito Mattei conducted the concert admirably. He also gave 
two solos on the pianoforte, a nocturne and a grande valse, Both 
composed by himself. His playing was most brilliant, and the 
applause evoked was so loud and general that he had to yield to an 
‘‘encore,” substituting Thalberg’s ‘‘Home, sweet home.” The 
orchestral performances were worthy the rest of the programme. 
The very large attendance was best proof of the popularity of the 
artists, and we are glad to say that the Directors of the Winter 
Gardens have arranged with Mdlle Patti to give another grand 
concert this ——. It is not possible for her to visit Southport 
often, and the public will doubtless avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them. 


eee Soy 


THE ONLY GREATEST SHOW. 
(From the ‘* New York Times,” ) 

“The Greatest Show on Earth” struck Gilmore’s Garden last 
evening, and about ten thousand people came there to see it strike. 
Mr. Barnum sat meekly among his friends in the audience, and 
smiled a virtuous and contented smile at the good and beautiful cir- 
cus as it unfolded or rather untumbled itself. After a little while 


the great showman came down and had a private chat with Je 
World reporter. 
‘* She’s a fine rider,” he said, bearing upon Linda Jeal as a bare- 








back horse rider whom the playbill vaguely announced as “the 
only female.” ‘* You see she rides in skirts to-night ; she rehearsed 
in a jockey-suit, but that wont do for a lady,—not in my show. 
Religious people come to this show, and we can’t afford the 
novelty.” 

Count Ernest Patrizio came rushing into the ring at that moment to 
catch a cannon ball, and the showman turned away. The immense 


} audience cheered the acts as they followed one another in brilliant suc- 


cession, and all the time that the tumblers were — flip-flaps in the 
air and the trick stallions were all but standing on their heads, and 
the lady with the iron jaw was raising things with her teeth; and 
the band was playing brass notes all over the building. From the 
adjoining ground partitioned off on the north-east side came the 
roar of the lion and the shriek of the macaw and the howl of the 
hyena, while the pensive blue-feathered ‘adjutant ” bird stood on 
one leg with a doleful air, and the giraffe made a vain attempt to 
look taller than Colonel Goshen, the Brazillian giant. As the crowd 
poured out after the circus into this menagerie division, it seemed 
as though the city had heeded Mr. Barnum’s catch-line at the head 
of his showbills : ‘‘ Let all the world and his wife come and bring 
along the children.” 


——- 0 ——_ 


WAIFS. 


Miss Sofie Fane has made a “ palpable hit” as Mrs Popsy in the 
new farce, Gilleboy’s Woes, at the Olympic Theatre. 

Sig. Bulterini, the tenor, has returned from Montevideo. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff is giving concerts in Vienna, with brilliant 
success. 

Un Ballo in Maschera is to be performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich, 

Herr Rémenyi has been playing in Boston, U.S., with his accus- 
tomed success, 

Garlic is said to be a sovereign remedy for gout. 
remedy for garlic. 

A new concert-hall, capable of containing 2,000 persons, has been 
opened in Hanover. 

Sig. Faccio has been elected honorary member of the Societa 
Rossiniana, Bologna. 

Mdme Adelina Patti was to sing on the 10th inst., at a concert in 
the Centralhalle, Leipsic. 

Sig. Guagni Benvenuti has abandoned his intention of opening 
the Pergola, Florence, this season. 

The Municipality of Palermo have resolved not to vote a money 
grant this year to any theatre in that city. 

The first concert of the Boylston Club, Bostor, U.S., was given on 
the 18th ult., under the direction of M. George L. Osgood. 

Two new operas, // Cavaliere di Malta, by Sig. Nani, and Simon- 
etta, by Sig. Bartoli, will be produced this season in Malta. 

Signora B. Lablache is engaged, on highly favourable terms, at 
the Pagliano, Florence, from the 15th inst. to the 4th February. 

Among the pupils of the late Heinrich Proch were Mdmes 
Tietjens, Dustmann, and Friedrich-Materna (Wagner’s famous 
Briinnhilde. ) 

Die Walkiire will be produced in the spring at the National- 
theater, Pesth. The Hungarian version of the libretto is by Csisky, 
the adapter of Sophocles. 

Mr Kuhe has accepted the ‘‘Grand March” from Mr Wilford 
Morgan’s sacred cantata, Christian the Pilgrim, for performance at 
his coming Festival at Brighton. 

Two of the lineal descendents (great great grandchildren) of the 
once famous singer, Mr John Beard, sdiodeil tenes in several of 
Handel’s operas, Dr Arne’s Artaxerces, &c,., are now living in Argyle 
Street, Regent Street. 


There is no 








Adoertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

_* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 
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VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokRI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of gE benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been est ibiished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Labiache, Suntiey, &c. Sol in 
boxes, ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists throuyliout tie United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















Just Published. 
MOSS ROSE WALTZ. 
For the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
WILLIAM SHEPHERD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
EW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE,” 


Words and Music by Sucuet Cuampion. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


STENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
“A MOTHER'S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Musie by T. J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“ (YRANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F. NEALE, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“TA ROSE D’AMOUR.” Morceau. Pour le Piano, Par 
- w F, Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
reet, > 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert ... ig wa ate a 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... ij ini Sas as ih oe 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” ans one eee _ rom on ww. 48. 
“CONSOLATION” ... be aa pom om — ae a on Oh 
“A BLUMBER SONG” ... ow es -n re onl ie son) ae 
“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” ... 4s 


The Words by 
Price 4s. London: 











London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





CHAPPELL & CO’S 


IMPROVED 


AMERICAN ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A, 


THE FAVOUURITE ORGAN, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


Price 25 Guineas. 





CLOUGH & WARREN’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS, 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on applica tion 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 



























Each of the above Albums contain from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 


PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


‘A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”— Atheneum. 

















“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—JUlustrated Dramatic News. 













PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Edited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR, 













: Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur,” —Jlustrated Dramatic News. 
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